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mingling of high aspirations and brutal  indulgence,
when the nobler and baser elements of belief are so
strangely blended that the ruffian is still religious, and
the enlightened reformer fanatically superstitious.    If
anybody derives any vivid impressions of such a world
from Romola, his eyes must be much keener than mine.
George Eliot has, it must be noticed, chosen one of
the two alternatives which are open to tlie historical
novelist.    She deals with a private history and the
great public characters, and their political proceed-
ings remain for the most part in the background.
Savonarola, indeed, has to act in the story as well as
in the history.    Hutton considers the portrait of the
reformer to be one of George Eliot's great triumphs,
and appeals especially to one scene.   I am the more
glad to be able to point   to an   appreciative   and
genial criticism, as I have to confess my inability to
accept it.    I should have taken the same scene for
the clearest illustration of failure.    The prophet is in
his cell.    He is trying to make up his mind to accept
the test proposed by his enemies.   Representatives
of both parties are to walk through fire, counting upon
a miraculous  intervention;  the flames  are to burn
the heretic and  spare the orthodox.     Savonarola's
enthusiasm prompts him to run the risk j but when
he tries to imagine the scene, the flesh,  shrinks, he
begins to suspect that the appeal may be presumptuous,
and is well aware at the bottom of his mind that it
is a trap devised by his enemies.    To show Savonarola
tortured by these conflicting impulses would no doubt
require the highest dramatic genius.    What we really
have is not the concrete man at all, but a long and very
able psychological analysis of his mental state.   A